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arrived weare now in a mase, that all Ulster stode uppon election of a new 
Captaine, &c. In the meane while I was aduertised of his hope of recou- 
erie, and that he was caried into the fardest pts of his contrie." 

Although we have an " exact counterfett" before our eyes of an 
Irish chief and his costume, we are but feebly enabled to judge what 
was his precise appearance ; nor can we pronounce whether it was 
the dress represented in the sketch before us at which " the Boys 
laughed." The portrait, drawn for us by the pen of Sir William 
Drury, is more successful than that of Barnabe Goche. The 
O'Reilly of those days, to our amazement, stands before us in the 
panoply of Binaldo; and if his brother chieftains were similarly ar- 
rayed, we need have little surprise at their reluctance to adopt the 
robes of the Lord Deputy. 



THE BOOK OF MAC CAETHY EEAGH.' 

BY JOHN WINDELE, ESQ. 

As in all ancient nations, the sacerdotal orders, whether Pagan or 
Christian, were the almost sole preservers and cultivators of what- 
ever literature existed ; so it was in Ireland, where the Druid and 
Bard in the Heathen period, and the Priest and Monk in the Chris- 
tian, were the principal guardians of letters. In the latter era the 
monasteries contained the chief collections of books then extant, and 
here, in the scriptorium belonging to each, their multiplication by 
transcribing was sedulously carried on. But this labour was not 
entirely monopolized in Ireland by ecclesiastics : there was another 
class, a relic of the old bardic system, which combined the OUav 
(or professor), the Brehon (or lawyer), the Filea (or poet), the 
Seanachuidhe (antiquary, historian, or herald) , and the Scealuidhe (or 
romancer), who also cultivated the national literature in its various 
departments. These orders, necessarily laic, formed hereditary 
corporations, and enjoyed lands and estates, granted for the exclu- 
sive use of the literary profession by the munificence of kings and 
chieftains. So late as the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Camden writes of the Irish nobility : — " They have their his- 
torians who record their exploits, physicians, poets called Bards, and 
harpers, each of whom have lands assigned them, and each of these 
professions, in every territory, form distinct families, as Breahans of 

i No greater service can be rendered to the "Journal" afford an excellent medium for 

cause of Irish historical literature than the the dissemination of such information; and the 

making known, as Mr. Windele here does, Committee trust that Mr. Windele shall find 

the contents of ancient MSS. not easily ac- many followers in this, as in his other labours 

cessible to the public. The pages of this in the cause of Irish literature. — Eds. 
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one lineage and name, the historians of another, and so of the rest," 
— Gough's " Camden," vol. iv., p. 467. 

The productions of these different classes, it is natural to con- 
clude, must have been numerous and voluminous ; nevertheless, the 
proportion of these which has reached our time is but comparatively 
small : nor will this surprise us when we remember the state of almost 
perpetual warfare, the distractions and dissensions of ancient times. 
Two centuries of invasion from the north, accompanied by pillage 
and conflagration, and twice that period of hostile encroachment by 
the Anglo-Norman adventurers, have produced their natural effects 
upon the literary treasures of Ireland. The denationalizing system 
which formed the scheme of policy of our English rulers, from the 
accession of Elizabeth down to very recent times, and exhibited 
itself in hostility to the language, laws, literature, habits, and 
customs of the native population, has resulted in the loss to this 
country of many of our most valued Irish writings, taken away to 
foreign lands, to be buried in Continental or English libraries, or 
destroyed at home amidst the havoc and ruin of civil wars. Carew, 
one of Queen Elizabeth's Presidents of Munster, has been stigma- 
tized by some of our native writers as an active agent in the work 
of spoliation and destruction. The " Psalter of Mac Bichard," 
hereafter to be again mentioned, is one of those MSS. taken away 
which can be traced into his hands. Nevertheless, several MSS. of 
high antiquity and rare value are still in existence, and accessible to 
scholars, such as Columbkille's "Gospels," the " Book of Armagh," 
the " Book of Glendalough or Leinster," &c. But the great mass 
of our remaining literature consists of transcripts made from origi- 
nals now lost. 

To the practice of the more modern scribes, of copying into 
encyclopedic volumes numerous scattered pieces of various kinds, 
without much reference to classification or the nature of their 
subjects, we are in part indebted for the preservation of a large 
amount of the writings which have remained to us. Such reposi- 
tories, although few in number, are of exceeding value, as preserving 
fugitive minor compositions, which would otherwise have disap- 
peared. But, far beyond this, the extraordinary love and attach- 
ment of the Irish nation at all times to their vernacular literature 
tended, despite of all adverse circumstances, to save for us what we 
now possess. Stanihurst notes this attachment in his time: — 
"Lectitant tamen pervetustas et fumosas membranulas Hibernice 
scriptas, quas in mirifice amore habent." — "Descr. Hib.," p. 39. 
Some of those volumes were held in such high repute that lands 
were allocated to families appointed for their special custody : thus, 
the Mac Moyres (Mac Maor) had their name, which signifies custos 
or warden, and held from the See several townlands near Armagh, 
as being the keepers of the " Book of Armagh" alone, a work said 
to be in the handwriting of St. Patrick. 
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Other instances are not wanting of the high estimation set upon 
their manuscripts by this people. The "Lilium Medicinse," a 
medical work of much repute in Ireland and Scotland, originally 
translated into Irish, cost, in Scotland, for its transcription 60 milch 
cows. In Ireland, Gerald Earl of Desmond gave to a Lord Justice 
of his day 20 cows for another copy, which he purchased from 
him. It is a recorded fact that Aodh dubh O'Donnell, Prince of 
Tirconnell, gave, in 1522, 140 milch cows for the "Book of Bally- 
mote;" and, in the century preceding, Thomas Earl of Desmond 
accepted the " Psalter of Mac Richard" and the " Book of Carrick," 
another manuscript, as a ransom for Sir Edmund Butler, taken pri- 
soner by him in battle. The " Leabhar na h-Uidhre," now in the 
Royal Irish Academy, and the " Leabhar Gearr," or Short Book 
(supposed to be lost), were given to the O'Conors of Connaught in 
ransom for O'Dogherty and the son of O'Donnell's chief poet. These 
manuscripts were deemed of so much value that O'Donnell, in 1470, 
laid siege to the Castle of Sligo, which he captured, and thereby re- 
gained possession of them, together with the chairs of Donal Oge 
O'Donnell.—" Annals of the Four Masters." 

The volume which is the subject of this paper is one of that 
small class of miscellaneous compilations already adverted to. Those 
works do not, on the whole, probably exceed a dozen in number. Of 
these the oldest and most celebrated is, or was, — for its present ex- 
istence is questionable, — the " Psalter of Cashel." The next in anti- 
quity is the " Book of Leinster," formerly known as the " Book of 
Glendalough." This is a vellum MS. of the twelfth century, and 
is now deposited in Trinity College, Dublin. The next is the "Book 
of Ballymote," a large folio vellum MS. of the fourteenth century, 
and the " Book of Leacan," a work of similar size and material, and 
of about the same period. Both of these are in the Library of the 
Royal Irish Academy. James II. was not a prince of high lite- 
rary taste, nor supposed to be particularly affected towards Celtic 
learning, yet, although precipitate his flight from our shores, he 
chose to bear away with him this " Book of Leacan" to St. Ger- 
main's. The " Leabhar na h-Uidhre" and the " Book of Fermoy" 
are two other volumes of the same character. The " Book of the 
O'Kellys," formerly belonging to Sir William Betham, is now lying 
uselessly inaccessible in some private English library. Another 
volume of the same kind is the " Psalter of Mac Richard," at present 
deposited in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. This term " Psalter," 
here more than once mentioned, was frequently applied in old times 
to signify a rhythmical work from which the ancient bards were 
accustomed to chant histories. Amongst the Harleian MSS. in 
the British Museum is one (No. 5280) of the same class, transcribed, 
it is stated, by Gilla Tancolourd, son of Tuathal, son of Teig, nick- 
named the Crooked O'Cleary. " The book," the description goes 
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on to say, " does not run much upon one subject in the whole, but 
a rhapsody or variety of small tracts, some historical, and some 
mixed, some moral, and some that seem to be purely legendary, as 
entirely depending upon the faith and veracity of the authors of 
them." There is in the Imperial Library at Paris another parch- 
ment volume, of 117 folios, precisely similar in the variety of its 
contents and subjects to those here mentioned. The staple of all 
consists of historical pieces in prose and verse, lives of saints, moral 
discourses, topography, law, and romance. In several we find fre- 
quently recurring transcripts, evidently favourites with the old 
scribes and their reading public, such as the " Book of Rights," the 
" Book of the Britons" (Nennius), the " Uraiceacht," or " Book of 
Oghams," the " Dinn Seanchus," or " Book of Topography," the 
" Tain bo Cuailgne," or " Cattle Raid of Cuailgne," &c. One only 
of the articles enumerated occurs in the Mac Car thy MS. ; but in 
the general character of its other subjects it closely assimilates to 
those volumes. Modern Irish scribes very much ambitioned this 
style of compilation, and we have amongst us several bulky collec- 
tions, entitled " Bolg an Tslathair," or " Wallet of Industrious 
Labour," as miscellaneous in their composition as need well be. 
These last, at one time tolerably numerous, have been long gradu- 
ally disappearing from amongst us, with the class of painstaking 
scribes who cultivated this species of literature. In Munster, at the 
commencement of the present century, Irish MSS. of every descrip- 
tion were to be had in some abundance. Slowly, but surely, how- 
ever, these have been becoming rarer and more difficult to obtain. 
Those written on vellum may be said to have nearly altogether de- 
parted. I know of but three or four of these, now in the hands of 
those who care for such productions, in South Munster, — none of 
them, certainly, of equal antiquity or importance as regards the 
volume under consideration. This is a work which we may be par- 
doned for feeling some pride in having amongst us in the South. 
That it is so is owing to the enlightened liberality of its present 
owner, Thos. Hewitt, Esq., of Summerhill House, Cork, an original 
member of the Kilkenny Society. He, at a very considerable expense, 
secured it when offered for sale in 1853, and when it was on the 
point of being transferred to the jealous guardianship of the Royal 
Irish Academy. Under other circumstances it might have been 
wished that a work of this description should have been secured for 
the country in that, or some similar institution ; but so long as our 
literary establishments are virtually closed against public access by 
stringent regulations, — well intended, it may be, but operating ob- 
structively, — it will hardly be a subject for regret that this manu- 
script should remain in the hands of a gentleman, such as its present 
possessor, courteous and liberal in affording every facility for con- 
sulting and using his extensive literary collections. It is, indeed, 
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highly desirable that the valuable materials for the illustration of 
the history and antiquities of Ireland, accumulated in the Library 
and Museum of the Academy, should be made practically available for 
consultation by scholars, with as few impediments or obstructions as 
possible, or as may be consistent with their reasonable conservation. 
The regulations in use at the British Museum and in the Imperial 
Library at Paris might well be adopted in an institution now become 
national, sustained, as it is, to a considerable extent, at the public 
expense. 

The history of this manuscript, as known to us, may be briefly 
told : — A large vellum MS. was discovered, somewhat about half a 
century since, it is said, in a recess which had been long walled up 
in front, in one of the chambers of the Castle of Lismore, in the 
county of Waterford. Soon after this the work found its way into 
Cork, where it remained for some years, and many transcripts were 
made by the local scribes, then rather numerous in that neighbour- 
hood. On its return to Lismore the volume was considerably 
reduced in bulk, portions of it having been abstracted, or altogether 
lost. Of the first forty-three folios there is at present no trace, whilst 
the part now in Cork, consisting of sixty-six folios, supplies the 
other missing portion. After the year 1813 the Cork part having 
passed, by death, from the hands of its original holder to those of 
a third party, it so remained until December, 1853, when it was 
purchased by Mr. Hewitt. In May, 1840, on the completion, by 
Mr. Eugene Curry, of afac-simile copy of the "Lismore" volume, for 
the Royal Irish Academy, the Rev. Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, read an analysis of its contents to the Academy, since pub- 
lished in the " Proceedings," vol. i. p. 136, and to which it is not 
now further necessary to advert, the object of this Paper being to 
discharge a similar duty by that portion of the volume which we of 
the South possess. 

As it has become necessary to distinguish those two portions, 
so long separated, it is desirable to continue to that retained at Lis- 
more its now well-recognised title of the "Book of Lismore ;" whilst 
to the Cork volume may be given its more correct designation of the 
" Book of Mac Carthy Reagh," to which it is properly entitled, as 
shall be shown immediately. 

The Mae Carthy manuscript, as has been said, consists of 6 6 mem- 
branes, numbered byfolios, and each page written in double columns. 
It contains 57 articles, two of which are imperfect : one, the Life of 
St. Finchua; the other the Forbuis Dromdamhgaire. The chasms 
in these are supplied in the " Book of Lismore." There are but few 
titles or headings, and the distinctions of the various pieces are merely 
indicated by larger-sized initial letters, some of them elaborately 
wrought with interlaced ornaments. The penmanship is admirable 
generally, — large, round, and firm; the abbreviations few. Dr. Todd 
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observed, in 1838, when the Lismore portion was first before the 
Academy, that the writing was exactly similar to that of the "Book 
of Fermoy," written in 1487, and that both volumes were probably 
the work of the same scribe. Unquestionably the penmanship of 
this manuscript does not merit the condemnation pronounced by 
Dr. O'Connor on that generally of its period. "The Irish writing," 
he says, " of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries is 
barbarous almost in the extreme. The beautiful writing of former 
ages, which Giraldus describes as rather angelic than human, had 
utterly declined, in consequence of the perpetual state of war in 
which the country was incessantly engaged." — " Stowe Catalogue," 
i.401. 

That this very low estimate cannot apply to our manuscript is fully 
apparent on inspection. Its age is ascertained by an entry, in the same 
hand as the remainder of the MS., made at fol. 134, p. 1, col. 2, at 
the conclusion of the legend of Fintuinn, where it is recorded that 
" Aongus O'Calladh wrote this for Mac Carthy, viz. Fingean Mac Di- 
armod, and a blessing on him." 1 This was Fineen Mac Carthy Reagh, 
or Riabhach, son of Diarmod, Prince of Carbery (in the county of 
Cork), the head of an old and important branch of the great house of 
Mac Carthy, which once gave kings to Munster and Desmond, and 
in more recent times was ennobled in the titles of Clancare, Clan- 
carty, and Mountcashel. This Fineen received from Henry VII. 
a commission, conjointly with Cormac Mac Teig, Lord of Muskerry, 
to receive the homage and oath of fealty of the southern lords and 
chieftains. He married Catherine Fitzgerald, daughter of Thomas, 
the eighth Earl of Desmond, who was beheaded at Drogheda in 
146 7. a It is probable that the volume was taken to Lismore whilst 
that noble mansion continued the residence of the bishops of the See 
of that name, and remained there, perdue or mislaid, after their ex- 
pulsion or dispossession. 

The contents of the " Mac Carthy" portion are quite diversified, 
and may be generally described or classified into hagiology, topo- 
graphy, romance and legend, poetry and history. 

The hagiology consists of the Lives — 1. of St. Finchua, of Bri- 
gown, near Mitchelstown (Cork), a saint not so much as named by 
Colgan or Lanigan ; 2. of St. Brendan, son of Finloga, the cele- 
brated navigator, whose voyages in quest of "the land of promise," 



1 Should there be other Mac Carthy ma- nuscripts bearing on the literature and pedi- 

nuscripts lying perdue in Munster, it is to be gree of his race. — Eds. 

hoped that Mr. Windele's interesting paper 2 This prince died in 1505, according to 

will elicit information as to their where- the "Annals of the Four Masters:" — "Mac 

abouts. Our valued contributor and fellow- Carthy of Carbery, that is Fingin son of 

member, Daniel Mac Carthy, Esq., a lineal Dermod an Dunaidh, the son of Donal Kiab- 

representative of the Princes of Carbery, is hach, died, and was succeeded by his brother 

most anxious to procure intelligence of ma- Dermod." 
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in the western ocean, are supposed to have relation to some tradi- 
tional knowledge of America; 3. of St.Ciaran of Clonmacnoise, who 
died on the 9th of September, 549 (the lives of these saints have 
not been given by Colgan) ; 4. of Mochua, Abbot of Balla, in Mayo. 
This piece, translated into Latin, has been published in the "Acta 
Sanctorum," p. 780. To these are to be added a number of selected 
legends of other holy men, as of St. Patrick, Colum Cill, Mochol- 
moc, Mochuta of Rathin and Lismore, St. Moling, &c. Overcast 
as all the lives of early saints are, with legendary invention en- 
grafted on them, it may be, from ancient Pagan myths, to elevate in 
the minds of an ignorant and superstitious populace the memories of 
those primitive lights of the faith above the fabulous attributes of 
the old, overthrown, Druidic hierarchy, yet the historian has long 
recognised their great utility as records of contemporary historical 
characters and events. The sceptical Pinkerton takes a just and 
sensible view of the value of such biographies, even with all their 
demerits of factitious and absurd miracles. " The lives of the 
saints," he says, "formerly only considered in a religious view, now 
begin to be regarded in a historical light by most countries, whether 
Papist or Protestant. . . . The falsehood of miracles no more affects 
the historical and topographical parts than the miracles of Livy and 
Tacitus discredit their history. Not to insist on a matter now so 
well known to the learned as the value of those old lives in the his- 
tory of the middle ages, it may be further observed that many of 
them are well written, and are curious monuments not only of the 
literature but of the manners of the times." 

The topographical information contained in every portion of this 
volume cannot be over-estimated. A tract on the " Two Fermoys," 
a district now represented in the baronies of Fermoy, and Condons 
and Clongibbons, Cork, is almost unique, there being now only 
known an imperfect copy in the British Museum ("Egerton," 92). 
It is evidently a composition of the ante-English period, when the 
O'Keeffes and O'Duggans held undisturbed possession, and the 
Roches, Barrys, Condons, &c, were still unheard of. The enume- 
ration of the various occupying tribes or clans found here exhibits a 
density of population which, without such a document, we might 
well incline to question. 

In the " Agallamh," or dialogue of Caoilte, Oisin, andFincadh, 
a tract formed on the plan, and in imitation of, the " Agallamh na 
Seanoiridhe," in the " Book of Lismore," we have embodied a vast 
amount of the topography of 'Ireland generally, giving the derivation 
and origin of the names of remarkable places, mountains, valleys, 
lakes, rivers, raths, tumuli, &c., of the greatest use in the illustration 
of our historical literature. 

At fol. 140 we have the " Book of Rights," of whose utility in 
this respect Dr. O'Donovan has afforded us such satisfactory evi- 
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dence in his published translation. The Mac Carthy Reagh tract 
differs to some extent from the copies used by that learned editor. 

Article 52 is a copy of the " Imtheacht na Trom daimhe," the 
adventures of the bards, — a tract most essential to a complete 
memoir of the bardic order in Ireland, and to which Mr. Walker 
seems not to have had access. It offers a curious picture of the ex- 
traordinary influence, and the insolent and oppressive exactions and 
flagrant abuse of their privileges, by that body in the sixth century, 
which fully justifies the clamour raised against them, and which 
threatened their total expulsion, if it had not been for the interces- 
sion of St. Columba, who, in the great assembly of the States, held 
at Dromceat, in Donegal, in 580, saved the delinquent order from 
suppression. 

Amongst the strange incidents of this piece is the revenge taken 
by a " Royal Cat," 1 upon Seanchan, the Ard Ollamh, or chief of the 
bards of Erin, who, after satirizing some hostile mice, subsequently 
wishing to avert from them the injurious consequences, transferred 
his satire to the cat. His feline majesty, justly indignant at such 
treatment, carried off the offending poet from the court of the King 
of Connaught ; but fortunately, as the enraged animal was bearing 
away his victim to his cave at Cnobha, near Clonmacnoise, the 
blessed Kieran happened to espy him from the door of a forge where 
he happened to be standing. Catching up a red-hot ploughshare 
from the fire, he flung it at the animal, and killed him, whereby he 
liberated Seanchan. 

The origin of the harp, as given in this piece, is somewhat fan- 
ciful. It differs altogether from that forming the subject of Moore's 
song : — 

" 'Tis believed that this harp, which I wake now for thee, 
Was a Siren of old, who sung under the sea." 

The Lady Cana having taken a dislike to her husband, Mac Cuil, 
fled from him, and betook herself to the woods and wilds. He fol- 
lowed in pursuit of her. One day she came to the shore of the sea 
of Camas, and, as she walked musingly along, she found the remains 
of a whale on the beach, and heard the murmur of the wind as it 
sighed through the fins of the animal. She listened, and was lulled 
to sleep by the sound. It was then that her husband came there, 
and found that she had fallen asleep by the music of the wind. He 
went to the next wood, and formed the frame of a harp, to which he 

1 With a cumulation of epithets peculiar clawed, gap-nosed, sharp-toothed, rough, 
to Irish compositions, described as " round- fleshy-mouthed, nimble, powerful, deep- 
snouted, ravenous, panting, scabby-eared, flanked, terror-striking, raging, irresistible, 
massy-chested, strong-tendoned, smooth- mad, flaming-eyed, and purring." 
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attached the strings made from the whale's fins ; and this was the 
first harp made. 

The historical pieces are heavily overladen with fiction and fable. 
One of these is a narrative relating the varied events of his long and 
chequered life by a mythical antediluvian, named Fintuinn mac 
Bochna, i. e. " Fair Wave, Son of the Sea," delivered by him at a 
convention held at Tara, in the reign of Diarmuid mac Cearbheoil. 
It is an ingenious device for conveying an abstract of the national 
history as feigned to have been stored up in the tenacious memory of 
a personage who had survived the Deluge in the shape of a salmon, 
and lived to the sixth century of our era. Fionntuin is called in 
" Magh Leana" (p. 97) " the salmon of knowledge, the possessor of 
all intelligence, and the jewel manifestly rich in all history and all 
truth." This should be regarded as a historical lecture delivered to 
the assembled council of the realm. Of course the abstract was made 
palatable to his admiring and noble auditory by a good deal of legen- 
dary and romantic colouring. More pretentious historians than "Fair 
Wave" have not disdained such embellishments. Livy is a mass of 
fable ; Tacitus the Philosophical, and Bede the Venerable, have all 
their marvels. Of the latter, the already cited Pinkerton tells us that 
" for fifty pages of fact he gives us three hundred pages of miracles." 
Yet Bede is otherwise a writer of good repute, and no one dreams 
of flinging his works away as of no authority; for, disfigure or en- 
velope the narrative of ancient events as we may, the great cardinal 
facts will stand out above all the clouds of fable, — the marvellous 
is merely the superstructure raised upon the old basis of truth. 
Even in the most recent writings it will be found that the phrase — 
" history is founded upon a general conspiracy against truth" — will 
but too generally apply. 

Another historical chapter is the " Forbuis Dromdamhghaire," 
or encampment at Knocklong (county of Limerick). As mentioned 
heretofore, this is but a fragment. It relates the invasion of Munster 
by Cormac mac Art, King of Ireland, in order to raise a tribute 
upon the province. Against the overwhelming forces of the mo- 
narch the Momonian king found himself necessitated to avail himself 
of the necromantic powers of the Druid Mogh Buith, whose art of 
glamour brought ruin and defeat upon the invader. This is, in- 
deed, a " wild and wondrous" piece. 

A tract follows this, detailing the visit of the King-Bishop of 
Munster, Cormac Mac Cullinan, to Ceann Claire, a mountain east 
of Knocklong, and his poem thereon, recounting the various events 
which had occurred there during the campaign of Dromdamhghaire, 
such as the feats of magical sheep, pigs, &c. 

Next occurs an account of the revolt of the serfs of Ireland in 
the reign of Fiacha Finn Fhola, and the massacre of the kings and 
princes at a great feast prepared for them by the serfs. 
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There are several articles devoted to the acts of the monarch 
Diarmuid mac Caerbheoil. One recounts the feast given to that 
prince by Bresal, his son, who was afterwards put to death by the 
king for forcibly taking away a cow, for that feast, from the nuns 
of Gill Heagna, in Ceananus (Kells), and how the prince was re- 
stored to life by St. Becan. Another is an account of a battle 
fought by the men of Connaught and the northern Hy Nialls against 
Diarmuid for having put to death Curnan, the King of Connaught's 
son. Curnan had slain a man at the feast of Tara, and, although 
he had put himself under the protection of St. Colum Cill, the king 
executed the law against him; for which act of justice, overbalanced 
by his violation of the saint's protection, he suffered a signal defeat. 
Then we have a poem lamenting Diarmuid's contention with the 
saint, and predicting the misfortunes to ensue from it. In another 
piece we have an account of this king's death. 

The purely legendary portion, as may be expected, is particu- 
larly rich in invention and fancy. One of these is the legend of 
Dobhurchu, who being cursed by St. Brendan of Kerry for killing 
his oxen, was changed into an otter, on falling into Loch Lir, in 
Thomond. 

Another is that of Finghein mac Luchta, who had a yearly in- 
terview with a banshee, in which she was accustomed to communicate 
to him much strange information, such as descanting on the fifty 
wonders of Ireland, amongst which was the carbuncle in LoughLene 
(Killarney), visible only on the night of Samhain (All Soul's Eve) ; 
the five roads leading to Tara, discovered and first used on the night 
of the birth of Conn of the Hundred Battles ; the petrifying pro- 
perties of the water of Lough Neagh, &c. 

The " Pig's Psalter" relates how the monks inhabiting an island 
in Loch Bigh obtained a young pig from the men of Brefny, which 
they killed when hunting, and how it turned out to be a youth from 
the fairy land which lay beneath the waters of the lake. 

Many of the smaller pieces were selected as mere filling for blank 
spaces at the foot of articles which did not fill the entire page. As 
specimens of these tail-pieces the two following articles are given : — 

" A woman was cast on shore in Alban. She was 62 feet in length. 
There were 15 feet between her two breasts, 17 feet was the length of her 
hand, 7 feet that of her fingers, 7 feet was the length of her nose, 2 feet 
between her eyebrows. Fairer than the swan or the foam of the wave 
each member. But the shape was not goodly or becoming." 

The next relates to the comparative ages of animals and plants, 
and is specially useful as indicating the duration of the world in 
these times, when its speedy dissolution by contact with the ap 
preaching comet is apprehended : — 
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"A year for a stalk, 3 years for a garden 
Thrice the age of a garden for a hound 
Thrice the age of a hound for the horse 
Thrice the age of a horse for a man 
Thrice the age of a man for a wild deer 
Thrice the age of a deer for a blackbird 
Thrice the age of the blackbird for the eagle 
Thrice the age of the eagle for a salmon 
Thrice the age of the salmon for the yew 
Thrice the age of the yew for the world." 

By the rule of multiplication this extends the duration of the 
world to 59,049 years, which will give a safe and comfortable mar- 
gin to the alarmists. 

Hesiod (Plutarch, " De Defect Orac") has some speculations on 
comparative ages, very much in the spirit of the Irish Seanachuidhe: — 
" The clamorous crow lives nine times the flourishing age of man ; 
the stag, four times the age of the crow ; the raven, thrice the age 
of the stag ; the phoenix, nine times as long as the raven ; but ye, 
you beautiful-haired nymphs, daughters of Jove, the eternal ruler 
of the world, ye live 10 times the age of the phoenix," — i. e., a nymph, 
according to this calculation, was imagined to live 680,400 years ! 



WAYSIDE ANCIENT MONUMENT AT DRISOGE, 
KING'S COUNTY. 

BY T. L. COOKE, ESQ. 

The sketch accompanying this Paper 1 is a faithful representation 
of an old sepulchral stone which lies flat on the edge of an ancient 
narrow and crooked highway, that formerly was the only public 
pass from the village of Cloghan 2 to that of Ferbane, both in the 

1 Mr. Cooke's sketch represents a slab Lusmagh belonged to O'Madden, chief of 
with a plain cross, cut in relief; its arms Siol Anmchadha, and it was a portion of the 
combined by a circle. Mr. Cooke also sent county of Galway. The entire territory of 
a map of the places mentioned in his Paper. Lusmagh now goes, improperly, by the name 
— Eds. of the paritk of Lusmagh, whereas it com- 

2 This Cloghan village is to be distin- prises not only the parish of Lusmagh proper, 
guished from Cloghan Castle, in the territory but also the parish of Kilmocunna, and part 
of Lusmagh. It is true that both these of the parish of Meelick. Lusmagh parish 
Cloghans are now in the barony of Garry- was the southern end of the territory of the 
castle, King's County ; but no part of Lus- same name, while Kilmocunna parish occu- 
magh territory was in the original barony pied the centre of the territory, and part of 
of Garrycastle, or even within the original Meelick parish (the main bulk of which was 
bounds of the King's County. on the Galway side of the Shannon) stretched 



